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ANALYSIS 14: 4. March, 1954 


THE TEMPORAL ASYMMETRY OF THE WORLD 


By J. J. C. Smarr 


universe appears to be symmetrical in its various 
space directions. (If we may neglect ‘vist. The distinction 
between left hand and right hand rotations does seem to have an 
absolute significance in physics). But when we come to Aime a 
striking asymmetry presents itself. This asymmetry becomes 
most obvious when we consider the difference between our 
knowledge of the past and our knowledge of the future. The 
immediate political future is dark to us, but we know in great 
detail the history of quite ancient times. Again, from geological 
evidence we can reconstruct the fauna and flora of prehistoric 
times, but if we wonder about the species which will succeed 
the present ones we are left with nothing more than the flimsiest 
conjectures. Even in astronomy, where inferences to the future 
ate most certain, we find the same situation. We can deduce 
that an eclipse of the sun occurred, say, 1000 years ago, but if 
we deduce that an eclipse will occur in 1000 years time we cannot 
have the same certainty: we must reckon with the slight, but 
not entirely negligible, possibility that a cosmic catastrophe 
will intervene to falsify our prediction. 

The asymmetry has nothing in particular to do with the 
nature of human knowledge in general, or with memory. 
Memory is but a special case of the general concept of trace. 
So we can reformulate our puzzle as follows: why are traces 
always of the past, never of the future? A superficial attempt 
to resolve this puzzle would be as follows: it might be said 
that it is part of the logical grammar of ‘ traces’ that we must 
fill in the blank in ‘ traces of . . .’ with the name of a past event, 
never a future one. That traces ate of the past is part of the 
meaning of ‘ traces’, and that to ask why traces are of the past is 
as foolish as to ask why uncles are always male, never female. 
This attempt to resolve the puzzle does not satisfy me. For 
though it is part of the grammar of ‘ uncle ’ that uncles are never 
female, nevertheless we could quite well imagine a language 
which had no words for ‘ uncle’, but only for ‘ uncle or aunt ’. 
An extension of the use of ‘uncle’ to mean ‘ uncle or aunt’ 
would not be an unnatural one. Now a similar extension of 


1 See Christian Ehrenfels Cosmogony, Chapter I. (First published 1916. English trans- 
lation by Mildred Focht, New York, 1948). 
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the word ‘ trace’ does not seem possible. It is easy to see what 
_ the ‘ female analogue’ of ‘uncle’ is: it is ‘aunt’. But it is 
not at all easy to see what the ‘future analogue’ of ‘ trace’ 
might be. Nor is it easy to see what the ‘ future analogue’ 
of ‘memory’ might be. It could not be ‘ prediction ’, for this 
is the future analogue not of ‘ memory ’ but of ‘ retrodiction ’. 
The whole idea of a future analogue of ‘memory’ is full of 
puzzles. Suppose that you ‘remember’ that tomorrow you 
go into town and get run over. So you decide not to go into 
town tomorrow. What then? Puzzles of this sort do not arise 
when we consider extending the concept of ‘ uncle’ to cover 
aunts as well 

Just as ‘ prediction ’ is not the future analogue of ‘ memory’ 
‘symptom ’ is not the future analogue of ‘ trace’. At first sight 
‘symptom ’ and ‘trace’ are analogues. From a hoof mark we 
deduce that a horse went that way, from a claw print in the sand 
that a seagull once stood there, from a photographic plate that 
such and such a scene once occurred. From spots we predict 
measles, from a condition of the blood we predict death, and 
so on. Note however in the case of symptoms we need a separate 
causal law for each prediction: one for the spots (“ spots are 
followed by measles ”’), one for the blood condition (“ this 
blood condition is followed by death ’’), and so on. From traces 
we can deduce the past without any need for a separate causal 
law for each trace. We have a general rule that whatever the 
shapes on the sand these were the shapes of the feet, claws, 
etc., whatever the shapes on a photographic plate these were the 
shapes before the camera, whatever the sounds that come out of 
a tape recorder these were the sounds that went into it, etc. 

Consider a stretch of sand on which there are footprints. 
We can deduce that a man walked that way because there is 
practically only one way in which an indentation like a foot- 
print can come about. It is by the actual pressing of a foot into 
the sand. But if we see a virgin stretch of sand can we deduce 
that there »z// be a footprint? Obviously not. Virgin sand is 
compatible with there later on being footprints, claw prints, 
heel marks, wave marks, or anything else, including nothing 
at all. If we assume that there is a region of the universe that 
starts off by being either uniform or formless or chaotic, then 
this state of uniformity or formlessness or chaos is obviously 
compatible with any order or form that may be given it. So the 
asymmetry of the concept of trace has something to do with the 
idea of formlessness or chaos. But it is not easy to see what. 
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For in a universe which was (in one sense) completely non- 
chaotic there could still be traces : there would still be a temporal 
asymmetry in the universe. Suppose that like Laplace we 
thought of the universe as such that an infinite intelligence 
who knew the total state of it at time t, could deduce its state 
at any other time before or after t,. Then a sufficiently power- 
ful intelligence who made a sufficiently thorough examination 
of the state of a person’s brain would be able to deduce (admit- 
tedly not with certainty, but very nearly with certainty) that, 
say, he shot a rabbit ten miles away three weeks ago. However 
much it examined a man’s brain, however it could not deduce 
that in three weeks time he would shoot a rabbit which is now 
ten miles away. In ordér to do so it would have to consider 
a far wider region of space than the person’s brain: it would 
have to consider the present state of the rabbit and the inter- 
vening country, and after superhuman calculations predict that 
the rabbit will travel ten miles, enter the gentleman’s paddock 
just as the gentleman was out shooting, that the shot would 
occur at just such a time that the bullet would enter the rabbit’s 
head, and so on. Even on a Laplacian view, then, we still have 
the puzzling question *‘ Why from a limited region of space can 
we deduce a great deal of the history of the past, whereas to 
predict similar facts about the future even a superhuman intelli- 
gence would have to consider initial conditions over a very wide 
region of space? ”’ 

Some philosophers might say that the asymmetry about 
traces is connected with the asymmetry of time. They might say 
that “time runs one way ” or that “ the direction in which our 
consciousness advances is from past to future, not from future 
to past”? or that “new events are continually coming into 
existence, and clearly there can only be traces of events that are 
already in existence ”. The concept of the flow of time or of the 
advance of consciousness is, however, an illusion. How fast 
does time flow or consciousness advance? In what units is the 
tate of flow or advance to be measured? Seconds per —? 
Similarly the talk about events coming into existence is a breach 
of logical grammar. Things and institutions come into existence 
(their coming into existence is an event). Events happen. (And 
the happening of an event is not a further event). Talk of the 
flow of time or the advance of consciousness is a dangerous 
metaphor that must not be taken literally. 


1 See The River of Time, Mind. Vol. 58, 1949, pp. 483-494. Also Donald Williams : The 
Myth of Passage, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 48, 1950. 
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Some philosophers have graphically attempted to describe 
‘a world in which “ time ran Stic ”?, i.e. in which traces 
came before the things of which they were traces. As Bradley 
puts it? “ death would come before birth, the blow would follow 
the wound ”. Similarly Findlay has characterized it as a world 
“ where a ripple would first form on the edge of a pond, and then 
swell steadily towards the centre, to be followed by a set of even 
larger, converging ripples, until, on the arrival of the last, 
largest ripple at the centre, a stone would emerge with sudden 
noise, leaving the water behind it miraculously still. Or where 
a set of foot-prints would become more and more clear-cut 
with the lapse of time, until they were ultimately walked upon 
(and blotted out) by some suitable creature moving in reverse. 
In such a world we should have a providential conspiring of 
things towards predictable results, and an emergence out of 
wholly indefinite, undiscoverable sources, which is just the 
contrary of our present experience.”® And Bradley says that in 
such a world “ all must seem irrational ” and Findlay that such a 
world “wouldn’t strike us merely as queer but definitely 
crazy”. Now I think it will help to make it clear that the tem- 
poral asymmetry of the world has to do not with time itself 
(which I hold has no direction) but solely with the content of the 
world if we examine the above concept of ‘ reversal’ more 
closely. We shall see that if we reverse a// processes the world 
will not seem crazy, but that, strangely enough, the ‘ backwards’ 
world will turn out to be indistinguishable from our ordinary 
‘ forwards ’ universe. 

One feature of the ‘ reversed’ world would seem to be that 
we would have pre-cognition, not memory. Now to preserve a 
symmetrical notation let us for the moment call memory ‘ post- 
cognition’. Now in our universe at time T, we have a certain 
set of post-cognitions S,. At a time T, we have a certain set of 
post-cognitions S,. We say that “T, is earlier than T,”. We 
get the feeling of Broad’s ‘ thermometer tube’. The mercury 
goes up the tube if at T, there is more mercury in it than there is at 
T,. Hence (by a sort of illusion or subtly fallacious thinking) we 
also get the feeling that because S, < S, we are going up-through 
time in the direction T, T,. 

Now let us adapt the last paragraph for the ‘ backwards’ 
universe. In this universe at time T, we have a certain set of 

1 Appearance and Reality, 2nd edn., p..190. 
* Findlay: review of Ehrenfels op. cit., Philosophy Vol. 25, 1950, pp. 346-7. This 
review is most ini 


>) 
‘ 
eo 4 ee Scientific Thought, pp. 66 ff. Broad does not use the simile of the thermometer tube, but 
tae it is handy to put in a nutshell his idea of the sum total of existence continually increasing. 
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pre-cognitions S, At time T, we have a certain set of pre- 
cognitions S,. This time it is S, that is a cages part of S,. 
Broad’s thermometer tube will be apposite, but if these people 
get the illusion of the advance through time they will get the 
illusion of advancing in the direction T,-T,. So it is not true 
that in the backwards universe “‘ death will come before birth, 
the wound before the blow ”’, (except in the trivial sense that in 
the envisaged universe people might have a word ‘before’ 
which had exactly the logical ramifications of our word ‘ after ’). 
It follows that everything could be reversed in time and 
yet the world both be and seem exactly as it is. Hence the 
temporal asymmetry is not due to the properties of time itself 
(which is purely formal) but is due to an asymmetry in the content 
of the world. The content of the world is a set of four-dimen- 
sional solids in space-time. There is a sense in which they all 
‘ point in one direction ’. (Both a crude sense, exemplified by the 
fact that those four-dimensional solids which are ‘ men ’ all begin 
with a point (at conception) and end with a fair 3-dimensional 
‘ thickness ’ say 6 ft. by 1 ft. by 1 ft. at death, and a more abstract 
sense, in that the three-dimensional cross-sections at T, contain 
traces of the three-dimensional cross section at T, only if T, 
is later than T,.) Now is this ‘ pointing in one direction’ a 
mete fact of ‘cosmic physiognomy”. or is there a deeper 
explanation? I do not know. Is it merely a contingent fact? 
that there is no such thing as a ‘ future analogue’ of a trace? 


Adelaide University 


AN INSCRIPTIONAL APPROACH TO INDIRECT 
QUOTATION? 


By IsRaAEL SCHEFFLER 


peony Goodman‘ in treating inscriptions framed 
by quotes as concrete general rather than abstract 
singular terms®, and considering every inscription denoted by 


1 Ehrenfels’ useful expression. 

2 Cf. Waismann, ‘ ytic—Synthetic iv’, ANaxysis, Vol. 11, pp. 116-7. 

3] gratefully acknowledge the help of Professor Nelson Goodman, who commented 
upon an expanded version of this paper, and with whom I have frequently discussed 
telated issues. I wish also to thank Professor W. V. Quine for valuable suggestions con- 
cerning the present version. 

*Goodman, N., The Structure of Appearance, ch. 1x. For general references to 
nominalism, see Quine’s ‘‘A theory of classes pre-supposing no canons of type’’, 
Nat. Acad. of Sci. Proc. 1936; his paper ‘“‘On Universals’’, J. Symb. Log. xt, 74-84 ; 
and Goodman and Quine’s ‘‘Steps towards a Constructive Nominalism”’, Ibid 105-122. 

5 See Quine’s Methods of Logic, Holt, 1950, section 34. 
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a given quotes-inscription to be a replica’ of every other 
so denoted (including the framed content of the quotes- 
inscription), we understand from any statement that John writes 
““P” that John inscribes some replica of a given quotes-content, 
i.e. that of the quoting statement. A direct-quoting sentence such 
as “J writes ‘P’” may, then, be analyzed as asserting: 
* (Ex)(Ey)(x=J . ‘P’ y . Inscribes xy)”, where “‘P’” is 
construed as a single predicate of certain concrete inscriptions. 

For indirect quotation, i.e. sentences of the form “... 
writes that - - - ”, a structurally analogous treatment is here 
proposed, construing that-clauses in such contexts as single 
predicates of concrete inscriptions, and taking every inscription 
denoted by a given that-clause as a rephrasal of every other so 
denoted (including the that-content of the that-clause, i.e. all 
of the latter exclusive of the “ that ’’). From any statement that 
John writes that P we understand that John inscribes some 
rephrasal of the appropriate that-content of the quoting state- 
ment. An indirect-quoting sentence such as “ J writes that P” 
may now be analyzed as asserting : “ (Ex)(Ey)(x = J . That-Py. 
Inscribes xy)”, where “ That-P ”’ is construed as a single predi- 
cate of certain concrete inscriptions. 

It is, of course, clear that not every rephrasal-pair is a replica- 
pair, and conversely, that not every replica-pair is a rephrasal- 

ir. Hence, not every replica of a given inscription denoted 
y some “ that-P”’ is also so denoted, since some such replica 
may, for example, differ crucially in context, form part of a 
different language, or contain indicators. Nevertheless, though 
having replicas which are not rephrasals, no unique inscription- 
event is itself embedded in more than one eqns context, 
ot is patt of more than one language. The shift from words and 
propositions to ee enables us, then, to s with 
determinacy of simply a that-P, just as we speak of a “P”, 
without further specifications to avoid ambiguities of language, 
context, or intent. 

Professor A. Church,? in recent comments on Professor 
Carnap’s analysis of belief-statements,? has offered what he 
thinks “may be an insuperable objection” against “ analyses 
that undertake to do away with propositions in favour of such 
more concrete things as sentences’’. The proposal suggested 
above, for a purely inscriptional interpretation of indirect 

1 This usage is Goodman’s not Pierce’s. 
2“ On Carnap’s Analysis of Statements of Assertion and Belief,” ANatysts, Vol. 10, 


No. 5, Pp. 97-99. 
3 4 ing and Necessity, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1947. 
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APPROACH TO INDIRECT QUOTATION 85 
quotation, must hence be confronted with Professor Church’s 
arguments. The attempt will be made to show that our nominal- 
istic analysis completely escapes the force of Professor Church’s 
strictures. 

Church uses two sentences as illustrative throughout his 
paper: (1) Seneca said that man is a rational animal, and (A) 
Columbus believed the world to be round. He cites five different 
proposals for the analysis of (1) in terms of sentences. These 
proposals are as follows : 

(2) Seneca wrote the words ‘ Man is a rational animal ’. 

(3) Seneca wrote the words, ‘ Rationale enim animal est 

homo’. 

(4) Seneca wrote words whose translation from Latin into 

English is: ‘ Man is a rational animal ’. 

(5) Seneca wrote words whose translation from some 

language S’ into English is: ‘ Man is a rational animal ’. 

(6) There is a language S’ such that Seneca wrote as sentence 

of S’ words whose translation from S’ into English is 
‘ Man is a rational animal ’. 

Church criticizes each of the five proposed analyses as 
follows : 

(2) is false, while (1) is true. 

(3) reproduces Seneca’s words without saying what meaning 
was attached to them, while (1) conveys the content of what 
Seneca said without revealing his words. 

(4) omits the information that Seneca intended his words as a 
Latin sentence, rather than as a sentence of some other language 
in which conceivably the identical words might have some quite 
different meaning. 

(5) must be rejected for the same reason. Moreover if 
‘language’ means ‘ semantical system ’ and does not necessarily 
tefer to a historical phenomenon, then (5) is true of anything 
Seneca wrote. 

(6) does not in itself allow us to infer (1), but only together 
with an additional factual premise, to the effect that ‘ Man is a 
rational animal’ means in English that man is a rational animal. 
(6) can be shown to be inadequate as an analysis of (1) in this way, 
moreover :! Translate (6) and (1) into some other language (say 
German) and observe that the translated statements have different 
meanings (suppose the German reader of the two translated 
sentences to understand no English). The German translation 
of (1) is “ Seneca hat gesagt, dass der Mensch ein verniinftiges 
Tier.sei’”’. In translating (6) “ English” becomes “ Englisch ”, 
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86 ANALYSIS 
and “‘* Man is a rational animal’’’ becomes “‘ Man is a rational 

Since (6) is similar to{Carnap’s analysis, and the same criticism 
— to it, Church takes his objection to (6) to be equally an 
objection to Carnap’s theory. But he analyzes his second 
illustrative sentence (A) strictly in Carnap’s terms to show how 
the objection to (6) applies here. Thus, following Carnap’s 
analysis,? Church analyses (A) as : 

(B) There is a sentence S’, in a semantical system S’ such that 

(a) S’, is intensionally isomorphic to;“ the world is round” and 

(>) Columbus was disposed to an affirmative response to S’,. 

This formulation must, however, be improved, as Church 
_ out, since “intensional isomorphism .. . is a relation 

tween ordered pairs consisting each of a sentence and a 
semantical system ’’. Thus (B) must be changed to 

(C) There is a sentence S’, in a semantical system S’ such that 

(a) S"; as sentence of S’ is intensionally isomorphic to “ the 

world is round” as English sentence and () Columbus 
= disposed to an affirmative response to S’; as sentence 
of S’. 

And for (1) the analogue of (C) is given as : 

(7) there is a sentence S’, in a semantical system S’ such that 

(a) S’, as sentence of S’ is intensionally isomorphic to ‘ Man 

is a rational animal’ as English sentence and (d) Seneca 
wrote S’; as sentence of S’. 

In the case of (C) as well as (7) the same objection is offered 
as was offered to (6), and the device of translation is said to 
point up, in each of these cases, the inadequacy of the proposed 
analysis. 

According to Church, the foregoing criticisms assume that 
“ English ’? and “ Englisch”? have pragmatic senses in English 
and German respectively, i.e., “the language current in Great 
Britain at time t’”’. If, on the other hand, the sense of these 
words were taken to be “ the language for which such and such 
semantical rules hold’’, with a sufficient list supplied to ensure 
that there is only one language referred to, then the objection 
that (1) is not a consequence of (6) or (7), “‘ would . . . be less 
immediate, and it is possible that it would disappear ”’. 

In order to meet this contingency, Church offers the following 
objection to (7) as an analysis of (1). Suppose we have the 
German translation of (1), “‘ Seneca hat gesagt, dass der Mensch 

1 Church attributes this method to a suggestion of in the Journal of S, ; 
Logic, Vol. 2, p. 53. 2 Op cit. p. 61. 
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isomorph zu ‘ Der Mensch ist ein verniinftiges Tier’ als deutscher 
Satz ist, und (b) Seneca S’; als Satz von S’ geschrieben hat.” 
Now, though (1) and (1) are translations of each other, (7) and 
(7”), in English and German respectively, are not translations 
of each other, and, in particular, they are not intensionally 
isomorphic, and “ because of the exact parallelism between them, 
the two proposals stand or fall together”. Furthermore, “ if we 
consider the English sentence (a) “ John believes that Seneca 
said that man is a rational animal” and its German transla- 
tion (a’), we see that the sentences to which we are led as 
——— analyses of (a) and (a’) may even have opposite truth- 
values in their respective languages ; for John, though knowing 
the semantical rules of both English and German, may neverthe- 
less fail to draw certain of their logical (or other) consequences.” 
99). 

© nga to see whether or not any of Church’s criticisms 
applies to the analysis which was here offered of indirect dis- 
course, let us restate our analysis in terms of Church’s examples. 
Church’s sentence (1) becomes: “ (Ex)(Ey)(x =Seneca . 
that-man-is-a-rational-animal y. Inscribes xy)”. In English, 
we would say “ Seneca wrote a that-man-is-a-rational-animal ’’, 
ot “ There is a that-man-is-a-rational-animal S, such that Seneca 
wrote S”’, 

Let us call our latter English analysis “ E ’’, and see whether 
or not any of Church’s remarks in relation to his cited proposals 
2-7 are applicable to E. E and (1) must always have the same 
truth value, so Church’s criticism of (2) as differing in truth-value 
is inapplicable here. (3) is criticized on the grounds that “ it 
reproduces Seneca’s words without saying what meaning was 
attached to them ”’, in contrast to (1) which conveys the content 
of what Seneca said without revealing his actual words. E, 
however, just like (1), fails to reveal Seneca’s actual words, but 
conveys the content of what he said nonetheless, so that it 
escapes the criticism of (3). (4) is criticized on the grounds that, 
though it attributes to Seneca words whose translation from Latin 
into English is ‘ Man is a rational animal’, it fails to say that 
Seneca intended his words as a Latin sentence. But, obviously, 
this objection holds only for an analysis, which like (4), mentions 
Latin. It does not hold for an analysis, which, like E, makes no 
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mention of any language whatsoever. As a matter of fact, if E 
were to mention Latin, it would be doing more than (1), which 
also makes no mention of any particular language. Analogous 
remarks would suffice to show that Church’s criticism of (5) is 
also inapplicable, since E mentions no particular language. As 
pointed out above, the utility of inscriptionalism in this con- 
nection is just that it enables avoidance of problems of multiple 
context and language. 

For the same reason, and since E mentions no particular directly- 
quoted expression, the criticism of (6) pointing out the necessity 
of a factual premise giving the meaning of the mentioned 

ression in (6), is obviously inapplicable to E. That this 
criticism of (6) is inapplicable to E is, moreover, especially 
clear from the fact that the translation-device employed by 
Church to point up the inadequacy of (6) fails to undermine E. 
This translation-device rests upon the circumstance that (6) 
contains a directly-quoted sentence, which is translated as 
itself, while (1) contains no such sentence and hence is translat- 
able completely, in its quote- into other words, in another 
language.' Thus, one who understood this other language and no 
other, would understand (1) and (6) differently and would 
clearly require a factual premise giving the meaning of the 
quoted expression in (6), in terms of this other language, in 
order to produce equivalent sentences. It should now be obvious, 
from this description, why the translation-device fails to dis- 
tinguish between (1) and E in the same sense that it distinguishes 
between (1) and (6). For E, like (1), contains no directly-quoted 
sentence, and, hence, like (1), it is completely translatable in its 
quote-part, into other words, in another language. Thus, one 
who understood this other language, and no other, would 
understand both (1) and E, and would require no additional 
premise of the kind necessary for (6). Since E fails to analyze (1) 
in terms of a directly-quoted expression, but rather construes 
its that-clause as a predicate of rephrasals, it is completely trans- 
latable into other words, including this predicate. E thus 
becomes E’ in German, “ Es gibt einen Dass-der-Mensch-ein- 
verniintriges-Tier-sei S, so dass Seneca S geschrieben hat.” 

Church’s criticisms of (7) and (C) are the same as his criticism 
of (6) and rest upon the same circumstance that a directly- 
quoted expression appears in the analysans but not in the analy- 


1 This explanation is here (and throughout) couched, for brevity, in familiar platon- 
istic terms, transition to nominalism is readily made, however, e.g., replicas of (6)’s 
quotes-inscription in every translation of (6) denote replicas whose rephrasal-values in 
each of these translations are intermediate, while (1) is not thus handicapped. 
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sandum, thus rendering translation uneven. It should be clear 
from our remarks above that these criticisms of (7) and (C) are 
also inapplicable to E, for the same reason that the objection 
to (6) was found to be inapplicable to E, i.e., the latter contains 
no directly-quoted expression and its construction of the English 
that-clause of (1) as a predicate of rephrasals makes it wholly 
translatable into other words. 

It remains now to examine Church’s modified objection to 
(7). It rests on the fact that (1) and its German counterpart (1’) 
are analyzed, according to Carnap’s proposal, by (7) and (7’’) 
respectively, and that the latter are not translations of each other, 
nor are they intensionally isomorphic. Furthermore, considering 
the sentence “‘ John believes that Seneca said that man is a 
rational animal”? (2) and its German translation (a’), their 
analyses in accordance with Carnap’s proposal may even produce 
sentences with differing truth-values, for John is asserted in (2), 
according to Carnap, to affirm that Seneca wrote a sentence 
intensionally isomorphic to an English sentence S, while in (a’), 
he is asserted to affirm that Seneca wrote a sentence intensionally 
isomorphic to a German sentence S’. 

Let us now examine our proposed analyses of (1) and (1’). 
Our analysis of (1) is E, while our analyses of (1’) is E’, “ Es 
gibt einen Dass-der-Mensch-ein-verniinftiges-Tier-sei S, so dass 
Seneca S geschrieben hat”. E and E’ are certainly translations of 
each other, E’ having been originally introduced by us as a 
translation of E. Furthermore, E and E’ are intensionally 
isomorphic. According to our theory then, she analysis of a 
Liven indirect O is atranslation of the analysis of the translation of Q. 
This is precisely what, as Church points out, Carnap’s proposal 
fails to achieve. 

Finally, regarding the sentence (a) and its German translation 
(@’), the difficulty pointed out by Church does not arise in the 
case of our analysis, for both (a) and (a’) assert that John affirms 
that Seneca inscribed a that-man-is-a-rational-animal. Whereas, 
then, Carnap’s analysis has the unlikely consequence that John is 
affirming something about the semantical rules of every language 
into which (a) may happen to be translated, our analysis has no 
such consequence, for no semantic term, like “‘ is intensionally 
isomorphic to ” or “ is a rephrasal of ” appears in our analysans. 
This fact is of crucial importance. 

If our survey of Church’s arguments is indeed correct, then 
we may conclude that, no matter how telling they may be in 
telation to an analysis similar to Carnap’s, they are completely 
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inapplicable to an analysis such as outs. If this is true, then 


‘Church’s criticisms fail to reveal an insuperable objection to 


every analysis which rejects abstract entities in favour of concrete 
individuals. Indeed, our analysis has treated neither of sentence- 
types, of word-types, nor of propositions, and yet has been 
shown to withstand the force of Church’s arguments. We 
conclude that the analysis of indirect quotation does not neces- 
sarily require an ontology which includes abstract entities. 


Harvard University. 


A NOTE ON EXPERIENCE 


By D. W. Hamiyn 


N a recent article,| Mr. Hartnack makes a distinction between 
the ordinary and the emt nem uses of the word ‘ experi- 
ence ’, and attempts to show that philosophers have been misled 
by “the grammatical form of the expression ‘ describing our 
ience’”’. “We may,” he says, “erroneously take it to 
have the same logical form as such expressions as ‘ describing a 
painting ’ or ‘ describing a landscape’. That is, ‘ experience ’ is 
regarded as a word which can be the logical subject, as a word 
which refers to a special kind of stuff or occurrence.” Mr. 
Hartnack maintains that, on the contrary, to describe our 
experiences is to describe our findings, and concludes that this 
fact has philosophical consequences in connection with theories 
of perception. I do not so much wish to challenge this conclusion 
(though I think that what he asserts to be the consequences of 
his view might be questioned), as to indicate that his argument 
seeks to prove too much. 

It is, of course, very true that an important use, and perhaps 
the most important use, of the word ‘ tience ’ is that which 
Mr. Hartnack indicates. When we say of a man that our experi- 
ence of him is that he is unreliable, we state what we have found 
out about him. It is not so obvious that such an assertion as 
“T had an unpleasant experience yesterday ”’, could be fitted 
into the same mould. I do not wish to suggest that this use of 
the word necessarily describes re oer feeling or sensation 
which we had ; in general, I think, it does not. Rather, to talk 
of an unpleasant experience is to talk of something unpleasant 
having happened to us. It was what occurred that was unpleasant, 


1 “Remarks about Experience.” Analysis, vol. 13, pp. 117-120. 
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and we were made aware of this. We could scarcely describe 
this as something which we found out by using ears and eyes. 
No doubt, however, Mr. Hartnack could cover such a case by 
reformulating his view, but I wish to raise a more thorough- 
going objection. Like most faery rw he concentrates upon 
sight and hearing, to the exclusion of the bodily senses. There 
has often been some justification for this policy, because dis- 
cussions of perception have most often been epistemological 
in aim; that is to say that philosophers have sought to discuss 
with what right we may claim to know things by using our eyes 
and ears. The bodily senses do not generally provide us with 
information about common objects, and when they do, it is in 
an indirect way. That is to say that as a result of receiving 
certain bodily sensations from an object we might be able to 
infer something about their cause, about the identity of the object 
in quéstion. In the case of vision and very often in the case of 
hearing no inference of this sort takes place (though we may 
make inferences to the identity of the object from how it looks 
tous.) This fact, however, that the bodily senses do not provide 
direct information about common objects, a fact which makes 
them epistomologically uninteresting, does not mean that they 
can be excluded from consideration if we want to examine 
possible uses of the word ‘ experience’. It would be possible 
to exclude them from consideration only if we knew already 
that the word ‘ experience ’ could not apply in this context. But 
how could we know this? 

Normally, when someone sticks a pin into us, there are at 
least three classes of utterance which we can make, apart from 
exclamations—utterances such as (1) “ That’s painful”, (2) 
“ That feels like a pin sticking into me’, and (3) “ That’s a pin 
sticking into me”. Normally too, utterances (1) and (2) might 
be — for the making of a complaint, and (3) for the making 
of an accusation, and we should make (2) only when there was 
some doubt about the cause of the sensation. In a special 
context, however, there is no reason why “It’s painful”’, (in 
contrast with (2) and (3) which do describe findings) should 
not be an answer to a request for a description of the experience. 
Sensations and feelings, such as pains, twinges, thrills and itches 
sutely have a right to the title of ‘ a ’, This would, 
no doubt, be a rather pompous way of referring to them ; they 
ate, after all, rather common, down-to-earth things. Never- 
theless, if a man who had some reason to be interested in such 
things—a psychologist perhaps—did stimulate our sense-organs 
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in some way and ask us to déscribe our experiences, we should 
know what he meant. Moreover, we could, within limits, 
respond to his request. We have a rather limited vocabulary 
of words such as ‘ burning’, ‘searing’ and ‘ shooting’, the 
use of which depends, I think, upon analogies of one sort or 
another. We should describe a sensation as ‘ burning ” by analogy 
with the feelings which we get when we are being burnt, though 
we should also recognise the differences. So much is this latter 
fact the case that I think that we should not describe a sensation 
as ‘ burning’ if we knew that we were being burnt. 

It might be asked with what justification we could use the 
word ‘experience’ to cover these sensations and feelings. I 
think that the answer is that to have such a sensation is to be 
aware of something. We normally use the phrase ‘have a 
sensation ’ in such a way that it entails that we are aware of it. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule, such as when we talk 


of having had a pain in a tooth all day, though we should be. 


willing to admit that we were not aware of it all the time. If 
you like, ‘we did not experience it all the time’. The very 
fact that we could say the latter indicates the close connection 
between the concepts of ‘experience’ and ‘awareness’. Of 
course, this connection does not mean that we always use the 
word ‘ experience’ to refer to the same kind of thing. On the 
contrary, sometimes we use it to refer to what we are aware of 
with regard to common objects and at other times we use it to 
refer to our sensations and feelings—or, at any rate, we could 
do so. We could not be aware of both at the same time, in that 
our attention must be turned to one or the other but not both. 
One can admit this without committing oneself to any specific 
view about introspection. 

So far I have sought to indicate a use for the word ‘ experi- 
ence’ in connection with the bodily senses, and I have stated 
what I take to be the justification of that use. What can be 
inferred from this with regard to vision ? The first thing to 
notice, of course, is that we do not normally talk of sensations 
here, except to refer to itches, pains, etc. in the eye. It might be 
suggested that nevertheless there must be some occasion for 
using the word ‘sensation’ here, and in consequence, it is 
necessary to point out that if we do so use it, it must be used in 
the same way a< we use it in connection with the bodily senses. 
And here we have practically no natural vocabulary at all, for the 
reason that we normally use our eyes to see things whereas the 
function of the bodily senses is chiefly to provide sensations. 
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Reasons for turning our attention from what we see of common 
objects to the sensations provided by the eyes must be very 
special, though perspective painters, psychologists concerned 
with space-perception, and poets might have such reasons. This 
is a province in which the necessity for extending our vocabulary 
atises. The beginnings of it, for example, occurred when 
psychologists asked whether we should talk of our field of 
vision as ‘extended’. Clearly it is not so in the literal sense, 
though it is so in an analogous sense. James Ward proposed to 
talk of it as ‘extensive ’. 

My purpose in saying this is to indicate what rdle must be 
played by ‘ visual sensations ’, and a fortiori what is the use of 
“experience ’ here which is similar to that in which we talk of 
our bodily feelings. Because we are so unaccustomed to paying 
attention to our visual field, as opposed to what we see, it is 
not surprising that we have no ordinary ways of talking about 
it. It is not surprising, either, that we are led sometimes to talk 
of what is logically different, but by using such terms as ‘ sensa- 
tion’. Sometimes philosophers and others talk of sensations of 
colour and the like. We do not ordinarily use such a phrase, 
but in any case colour-words are used to describe what things 
are actually like or what they appear to us to be like. To talk 
of our having red sensations or sensations of red when we look 
at a certain object is a way, and , in the light of what I have said 
about the status of our talk about sensations, a misleading way 
of talking about how the thing appears to us—unless, that is, 
we are really concerned to describe our visual field, in which 
case it would be inappropriate to use words like ‘ red? which are 
applicable to what we see, alone. 

This means that the word ‘ sensation’ cannot be used as a 
synonym of ‘ sense-datum ’ as it so often is (Mr. Hartnack, it is 
to be noted, includes it in his list of synonyms of ‘ sense-datum ’). 
The point of talking of sense-data is that of providing some 
justification of our claims to see and therefore know something 
about common objects. I am not concerned here to discuss 
whether this policy is correct or necessary, but, at all events, 
there is a different point to our talk about sensations. Certainly 
describing them is not like describing pictures, but this is because 
it always makes sense to ask what a picture is a picture or repre- 
sentation of (unless, of course, it is non-representative, in which 
case no parallel is intended here). Sensations are not pictures of 
anything, not just because they are not representative of anything, 
but because they have not this kind of reference to things at all ; 
we do not talk of sensations of things or their properties. My 
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reasons for agreeing with Mr. Hartnack here are different from 
his. He denies that sensations are pictures for the same reason 
that he denies that sense-data or appearances are pictures, i.e. 
because to describe them and experiences in general is to describe 
what we have found out by using ears and eyes. In my view, 
whatever might be said about sense-data, sensations are very 
different from what philosophers have meant by that term, and 
ate not pictures because they have not the necessary direct 
relationship to objects. Sensations are experiences, but not in 
Mr. Hartnack’s sense, and his argument does not apply to them. 
What is common to the two senses of ‘ experience’ is their 
connection with the concept of ‘awareness’, though what we 
ate aware of in each case is different. How this affects Mr. 
Hartnack’s conclusions is another matter, but it is at least notice- 
able that there is a genuine sense in which our experiences are 
private. Whether this is the sense in which philosophers have 
wished to attack or defend privacy is another story. 


Oxford University. 


ON KNOWLEDGE AND BELIEF 


By Norman 


R. RICHARD TAYLOR? thinks that there follows from 

things that I said in “Knowledge and Belief’? the 
“disastrous consequences that we can verify any statement 
whatever—e.g., ‘God exists’—merely by finding someone 
(anyone) whose attitude towards it”? is the attitude that I 
attributed to any person who says “I know that p”’ and who is 
using “‘ know ” in what I called its “ strong ’’ sense. Let us see 
how this alleged disaster comes about. Taylor begins his 
atgument with the following paragraph : 

“According to Malcolm, if one rags in the ‘ strong’ 
sense, then p could not turn out to be false. If, on the other hand, 
p is false, then however good one’s evidence for it, and with 
whatever conviction it is held, it is at best only knowledge in 
the ‘ weak’ sense. Hence, from any statement of the form ‘A 
knows p ’, we can conclude that p is true, if and only if ‘ know’ 
is used in the strong sense ”’ (Taylor, op. cit., p. 143). 

He further says : 

“Now there is, of course, someone in nearly any village 
whose conviction that, say, God exists, is such that he ‘ should 
not call] anything proof or evidence of its falsity ’, someone who 
1 A Note on Knowledge and Belief, Analysis, vol. 13, No.6. * Mind, vol.61 (1952). 
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thus would ‘ not admit that it could turn out to be false’ or 
‘that any future investigation could refute it or cast doubt on 
it’. Hence, it must follow that he knows this, in the stron 

sense. And it must further follow that God does exist ”” (bid. 

. 144). 

Because of the excellent of Taylor’s critical 
note it is fairly easy to discover in what respects he misunderstood 
my article. Consider his first sentence above: “According to 
Malcolm, if one knows f, in the ‘ strong ’ sense, then p could not 
turn out to be false”’. It is surprising that this “ doctrine ”’ 
should be ascribed to me, or to anyone else ; for “ If he knows 
it rained yesterday, then it rained yesterday ” is a tautology, in 
any serious use of “ knows’, strong or weak. One does say 
in jest or mockery. “ It didn’t rain yesterday ; but, of course, he 
knows that it did, just the same”’. This serves for sarcasm only 
because it goes against the standard uses of “ knows”. In the 
standard uses, ““ He knows that p” entails “p”, and “I know 
that p”’ entails “‘p”’. In my article I supposed that everyone 
would recognize this. When I tried to describe the ‘‘ strong ” 
and “‘ weak ’”? uses of “I know that p”’, I did not intend that 
anyone should think that in one of these uses “ p”’ is entailed, 
in the other not: both are “ entailing’? uses. That Taylor 
mistakes me on this point is apparent from his next sentence. 
He thinks I was holding that if p if false then one has “ at best 
only knowledge in the ‘ weak’ sense’”’. The fact is that if p is 
false, one hasn’t knowledge in any sense. It is because of this 
fact that I could make the point that a case in which I know that 
p is true can differ from a case in which I merely believe that p 
is true, “ only in the respect that in one case p is true and in the 
other false’ (op. cit., p. 180). Probably Taylor was misled by 
my remark, made in connection with an imagined case of know- 
ing something in the weak sense: “ a/though you knew you could 
have been mistaken’? (Ibid). By that I did not mean that, in the 
weak sense of “ know ”, one can know that something is true 
when it is false. It was a provisional and unsatisfactory way of 
making a distinction, which I subsequently elaborated, between 
two uses of “I know that p”’. The distinction is that in one 
use when I say “I know that p”’, I should zot be willing to call 
anything “‘ evidence ”’ or “ proof” that p is false ; in the other 
use, I should be willing to call something (7 it were to turn up) 
“evidence ” or “ proof” that p is false. There is a world of 
difference between this distinction and the distinction (which 
does not exist) that in one use, “I know that p” entails “p”’, 
and in the other use, “I know that p” does not entail “p”. 
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Consider now Taylor’s third sentence above, in which he 
still thinks that he is summarizing my article: “ Hence, from 
any statement of the form ‘A knows p,’ we can conclude that p 
is true, if and only if ‘ know’ [sic] is used in the strong sense”’. 
This remark is startling in more than one respect. I presume 
that “‘ we can conclude” means it follows that. Taylor is saying 
that, according to me, from any statement of the form “‘A knows 
p’”’ it follows that p is true, if and only if... etc. Notice that the 
statement-form “A knows p”’, is in the third person. Does 
Taylor mean that I think that “‘ Peter knows it rained yesterday ” 
entails “It rained yesterday’? I do “ think” that, for it is a 
tautology ; but it has nothing to do with my article. Or does 
Taylor mean that I think that from the fact that someone made 
the statement “ Peter knows it rained yesterday ”’, it follows that it 
rained yesterday? How absurd. Neither I nor anyone else ever 
thought so. Taylor adds the proviso—“ if and only if ‘ know ’ is 
used in the strong sense ’’. Now he must have meant “ knows ”, 
not “know’”’, for he is referring to the statement-form “A 
knows p’’. I must confess that I do not understand what it 
would mean to say that “ knows ’”’ was or was not used in the 
“ strong ’’ sense. My distinction between strong and weak was 
meant to apply only to the use of “know” in first-person 
statements (in the present tense), not to third-person statements. 

I suspect that Taylor expressed himself carelessly and that 
his third sentence should have read: “Hence, from any 
statement of the form ‘I know p’, we can conclude that p is 
true, if and only if ‘ know’ is used in the strong sense”. This 
would coincide with something he says in his second paragraph, 
quoted above. There he seems to be imagining someone who 
says “I know that God exists ”’ and who is using “ know ”’ in 
the strong sense. Taylor adds, “ Hence, it must follow that he 
knows this, in the strong sense. And it must further follow that 
God does exist’. In adding this he thinks that he is reporting 
my account of the matter. 

I will take the liberty of discarding Taylor’s example of a 
statement, because it is likely that neither he nor I have a very 
good understanding of the sentence “God exists”. Let me 
substitute the example, “ There is a typewriter in my office”. 
It is not very difficult to think of circumstances, when I was 
not in my office, in which it would be natural for me to say, “I 
know there is a typewriter in my office”’. But if I was neither 
in my office nor looking into it, I should be using “ know ”’ in 
the weak sense. Could there be a case in which “ I know there is 
a typewriter in my office”, would be a natural thing to say, 
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when I was in my office (and knew it) and my typewriter was 
“staring me in the face”! I think so. Suppose that a blind 
man has come to my office in order to use my typewriter. It is 
with him a point of pride that he should find its location without 
any help from me. After feeling carefully about the room, 
without success, he says firmly, “‘ I don’t believe that there is a 
typewriter in your office”’: to which I reply, “Well, I know 
there is”’. I do not think that this use of “ know” would be 
strained even though the machine were only a foot from me, as 
it now is. If the use of “ know ”’ were natural in such a case, it 
would be in the strong sense in which it was used. 

In any case, the important question is : If I were sincerely to 
declare “I know there-is a typewriter in my office”’, and if I 
were using “know” in the strong sense, would it follow that 
there is a typewriter in my office ? Of course not! The con- 
junction, “ Peter says ‘I know p’ and Peter is using ‘ know’ 
in the strong sense’’ does not entail “p”. Taylor may have 
been misled by one unfortunate sentence in my article. The 
sentence is: “ Reflection can teach me that I know something 
in this [the strong] sense ”’ (Ibid., p. 189). What I should have 
said is that reflection can teach me that I am asing “ know ” in 
the strong sense. It is by sight and touch, not reflection, that I 
know there is a typewriter in front of me. I believe, however, 
that I see that if I were to say “I know there is a typewriter 
here ’’, in circumstances exactly like my present circumstances, 
with the sole exception that it was a proper occasion for me to 
say those words, then I should be using “ know ”’ in the strong 
sense. It is by a sort of reflection that I am able to see it : namely, 
by considering whether I should call anything that was happening 
or could happen, “ evidence ”’ that there isn’t a typewriter here. 

It is interesting to ask, why does it not follow from the faci 
that a person uses “I know p” in the strong sense, that he 
knows p ? The strong use of “ know ”’, according to my account 
of it, has a feature that Taylor apparently missed. In my article 
I said that “ know ” is used in the strong sense “when a person’s 
statement ‘I know that p is true’ implies that the person who 
makes the statement would look upon nothing whatever as 
evidence that p is false” (Ibid., p. 181). Notice that it only 
implies that this is true for the person who makes the statement. 
Imagining myself to be such a person, I said that nothing could 
happen that would by me be called “ evidence ”’ that p is false, 
that no future experience could “ prove” to me that I am mis- 
taken, that J am not prepared to look upon anything as an 
“investigation ”’, that J do not regard the matter as open to any 
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* question”, and so on. I did not say, and did not mean, that 
no one would call anything “‘ evidence ”’ that p is false, that no one 
would regard anything as a “ proof” that I am mistaken, that 
no one would consider anything to be an “ investigation ” of the 
matter. This latter condition would have to be what was meant 
by saying that “I am using ‘ know’ in the strong sense ”’, #f it 
were to be the case that from the fact that I say “ I know p ” and 
am using “‘ know ”’ in the strong sense, it fo/Jowed that I do know 
p (and that p is true). So far as I can see, if that were what was 
meant, then my saying “I know p”’, using “know” in the 
strong sense, would have that curious logical consequence. But 
also, if that were what was meant, then it would never be proper 
for me to say such a thing as “I know there is a typewriter in 
my Office,” using “ know” in the strong sense. For it belongs 
to our common understanding of the statement “ There is a 
typewriter in my office,” as a physical-object statement, that 
someone whose back is turned to the machine or who is in the 
next room or a mile away, can look upon something as evidence 
or as proof that it is false, even thought I cannot. 


Cornell University, U.S.A. 


REJOINDER TO MR. MALCOLM 
By RicHarp TAYLOR 


. Mek things are involved here: (1) whether Malcolm’s 
thesis did comprise the propositions I ascribed to it, and 
from which I derived an absurd consequence, and (2) whether 
the reformulation now given fares any better. 
1. I interpreted Malcolm as endorsing these three proposi- 
tions : 


(a) If I know p (and not merely say that I know it), then p is 
1 


(b) If my attitude towards p is such that I would now refuse 
to look upon anything as evidence against it, then I know A, 
(in the “ strong ”’ sense of “‘ know ”’). 

(c) I can discover by reflection whether my attitude towards 
p is as described in (b).? 

From these I derived the consequence that if my attitude, 
discoverable by reflection, towards any proposition whatever, 


1] have interpreted Malcolm as regarding this as true only when “ know ” is given the 
“ strong ” meaning, but he has now indicated that he regards it as true whether this word 
is used in the strong or weak sense. 

21 have substituted the first person “1” for the indefinite “someone” to agree with 
Malcolm’s use. 
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is in fact as described in (b), then é# follows, not merely that I am 
using “ know ” in a strong sense, not merely that I say I know 
that proposition, but that that proposition is Arve. 

at this consequence is absurd is, as Malcolm agrees, 
hardly arguable, and that it does follow from those three proposi- 
tions is likewise not arguable. 

Malcolm now reaffirms (a) and (¢). Concerning (b), he says 
only that he did not mean what he in fact said. But the question 
he originally raised was not whether one can discover in himself 
how he is using “know”’, but rather, “ Can I discover in myself 
whether I know something or merely believe it?” (p. 178), his 
conclusion being that he can (p. 189). With reference to elemen- 
tary items of knowledge, he notes that “ it is perfectly unintelli- 
gible to me to speak of a ‘ possibility’ that they are false, and 
then adds, “ this is to say that I know both of them to be true ”’ 
(p. 188)—which is very far from saying merely that I know how 
I am using “ know”. And he concluded by upholding part of a 
similar contention once made by Prichard, agreeing that “‘ reflec- 
tion can teach me that I know something in this sense ”’ (p. 189). 
To revise this to say that one can know by reflection how he is 
using the word “know ” (which is not remotely relevant to 
that part of Prichard’s view which he subscribes to) appears to 
me to make nonsense of this whole conclusion. 

2. I implied that the reformulation Malcolm now presents 
does not seem to improve things. Let us see why. 

The question raised is no longer whether I can ever determine 
by reflection whether I know something, but rather, whether I 
can so determine what meaning I am attaching to “know”’, 
Malcolm’s thesis being that I can. 

But has anyone ever doubted this? Or, in terms of Malcolm’s 
formulation, has it ever been denied that one can sometimes 
decide for himself (by reflection) whether he is or is not prepared 
to look upon anything as a disconfirmation of whatever he 
professes to know, and thus how he is asing the word “ know ”? 
It seems utterly doubtful. 

The claims defended in Malcolm’s first version were indeed 
significant ones; but they appeared to be wrong, since they 
plainly entailed what is contrary to fact. The more moderate 
claim now made entails nothing of that sort, and is in fact 
impeccably true ; but it is difficult to see what philosophical 
significance can attach to it, or why anyone should trouble 
either to assert or deny it. 


Brown University, U.S.A. 
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MR. HAMPSHIRE ON DISPOSITIONS 
By G. N. 


ie his article on dispositions Mr. Hampshire makes a number 
of claims, which do not seem to be adequately substantiated. 
These are (i) That statements about human dispositions “ are 
not, and do not involve, hypothetical, or uasi-hypothetical 
statements ”’, (ii) That causal properties nate distinguished 
from dispositional properties, and (iii) That showing a difference 
between causal properties and dispositions establishes, or goes 
some way in establishing the truth of (i). 

First, let us consider the distinctions which Mr. Hampshire 
claims to draw between causal property statements, and dis- 
positional statements. There are three grounds for this 
distinction. 

(2) Mr. Hampshire claims that causal property statements 
do not imply the previous occurrence of manifestations of the 
property, in the way in which dispositional statements imply 
this. The argument is made plausible by the restriction of 
causal property statements to those about some particular piece 
of the substance which has the causal property. It is not clear 
why Mr. Hampshire does not apparently allow statements like 
“ Gold is soluble ’’, or “ Glass is brittle ”? to be causal property 
statements, as well as those like “ This piece of gold is ba 3 
which he cites. If these are allowed to be statements about 
causal properties, then this argument cannot distinguish all 
causal property statements from dispositional statements, since 
the previous occurrence of manifestations of the property surely 
is implied in this way, by statements like “Gold is soluble ’’. 
At least Mr. Hampshire has not shown that they are different 
from dispositional statements in this way. Any other differences 
between statements like “‘ Gold is soluble ” and those like “ Jones 
is generous ”’ would be irrelevant to this argument, which seems 
to me therefore inconclusive. 

(b) “ The property of being soluble in Aqua Regia is not a 
tendency to dissolve which must manifest itself more or less 
continuously over some period of time’. This is rather vague, 
but even if it were true of the property mentioned, this would 

tee neither that it was true of all causal properties, not 
that it was false of dispositions. The “causal a. of being 
tadio-actively unstable is very like a tendency to manifest 
particular instabilities over a period of time. Moreover, although 
pieces of gold do not dissolve themselves from time to time, 
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it is true that tests for solubility take place over periods of time, 
and once accepted we believe that future pieces of the substance 
will dissolve in certain circumstances. This does not seem to 
be so different from the case in which I test a man’s generosity, 
and come to expect that he will behave generously in the future, 
in certain circumstances. Partly this turns on the question of 
“canons of accuracy” which is Mr. Hampshire’s third ground; 
but at least it seems questionable that this argument establishes 
that solubility is unlike generosity in this respect, or that even 
if it were, that causal properties in general can be distinguished 
from dispositions on this ground alone. 

(c) Causal properties are said to be manifested “in specific 
and statable conditions”’, while dispositions are “ essentially 
vague, .. . and indeterminate”. This is itself rather vague, but 
does not seem to point any sharp differentiation between the 
two sorts of properties. It seems to rely on the “exactness” of 
“canons of accuracy”’ in certain sciences which is rarely mirrored 
in ordinary discourse about dispositions. But not all causal 
property statements occur in the context of such sciences, and 
not all ie statements occur in the context of vague 
ordinary discourse. My idea of brittleness is doubtless much 
vaguer than some psychologists’ idea of intelligence. Moreover 
it would be much harder, and less clear-cut, to specify all the 
relevant features that might bear on tests of a window’s brittle- 
ness, than might be thought ; but ordinarily we do not have in 
mind either so definite or so comprehensive a criterion. It 
might seem plausible to think that a substance could be classed 
definitely as brittle or not, in a way in which we are unsure about 
classing people as definitely generous or not. But either this 
turns on criteria for brittleness employed outside ordinary 
discourse, or the distinction is much less clear-cut. We might 
sometimes be very much more sure of a man’s being generous 
than of a thing’s being brittle. Of course there may be 
differences in types of evidence for the different sorts of 
property, but Mr. Hampshire does not show that these make 
dispositional statements in general always less precise than 
causal property statements. 

The distinctions which Mr. Hampshire draws might be said 
to pick out a sub-class of causal properties which would ex 
hypothesi, be unlike dispositions ; but these arguments do not 
seem to establish clearly or conclusively the distinction which is 
claimed between all causal property statements and dispositional 
statements. Part of the confusion lies in the doubt about what 
Mr. Hampshire takes a causal property to be, but part lies in 
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the attempt to draw sharp distinctions which do not exist. This¥ 
‘does not mean that there are not such distinctions to be made, § 
But since Mr. Hampshire has only hinted that causal pro 
statements might in principle be rendered by hypotheticals, 
and does not say what ‘ rendered by’ means, his arguments do 
not show either that all causal property statements share this 
translatability, or that the distinction between these and dis- 
position statements guarantees the illegitimacy of ‘ rendering’ 
the latter by hypotheticals. ) 
What Mr. Hampshire claims to show (though admittedly not 
just by this distinction) is that dispositional statements “ are 
not, and do not involve, hypothetical statements’. It seems¥ 
intuitively clear that statements like “ Jones is generous” are@ 
not hypotheticals, but it is far from clear exactly what Mr.§ 
Hampshire takes ‘involvement’ to be. In the end he weakens§ 
the relation to ‘entailment’ (or weakens the argument by 
strengthening the relation), though this relation is neither 
clearly involved in the causal property cases, nor is it what was] 
claimed to be shown in the first place. 
- Mr. Hampshire’s observations about the relations between a 
dispositional statement in a testimonial and predictions about 
future behaviour are similarly confused by this slide from 
‘involves’ to ‘entails’. It seems wrong, in some sense of 
‘commit’, to say that I do not commit myself about future 
behaviour at all, when I make such a statement, and Mr. Hamp- 
shire in denying this tightens his sense of ‘commit’ until it@ 
becomes ‘ logically commit’ or ‘entails’ again. In order toy 
show that the entailment does not hold in either causal property 
cases or dispositional cases it would be enough to show that the 
failure of a prediction would not necessarily lead one to reformu- 
late the original statement (though sometimes it might). Mr, 
Hampshire shows that we can ‘save’ the statement in some 
ways (though there are more ways than those Mr. Hampshire 
cites); but in doing this surely he is admitting that in some 
sense of ‘ commit ’, and in some sense of ‘ involve’, I am com- 
mitted, and my statement does involve hypotheticals. Admittedly™ 
this is rather trivial, though more might be said about theseg 
words ; but it is more accurate than the bare claim that such] 
statements do not ‘involve’ hypotheticals, when this turns 
out to mean that they do not entail them, which one might 
have been prepared to believe on grounds quite other than thosé 
Mr. Hampshire has adduced. . 
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